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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Inaugural Meeting.—The Inaugural Meeting of the 36th 
Session of the Association of Assistant Librarians will be held 
at the London School of Economics, at 7 p.m. on Wednesday, 
8th October. 

Speaker: Miss Margaret Storm Jameson. 

Subject: “ The Future of the Novel.” 

Chairman: L. Chubb, Esq., F.L.A., President of the 

Association. 

Mr. B. M. Headicar, the Librarian of the School of Eco- 
nomics, has very kindly offered to be present at the School 
from 6.15 p.m. onwards to show members over the building 
and the library. We hope that all those who are not familiar 
with this fine building will avail themselves of the opportunity 
of seeing it under expert guidance. 


The Next Meeting of the Council will be held on Wednes- 
day, 22nd October, at the National Library for the Blind. 


The Senate of the University of London has added Asso- 
ciates of the Library Association to the Schedule of qualifica- 
tions approved for admission to the Special University 
Entrance Examination, Section II. 

This means that Associates and Fellows who wish to 
enter the University, for a degree, may do so without sitting 
for the Matriculation Examination ; in future they may 
take what is known as the “Short Matriculation,” which is a 
one-day, instead of a four-day, affair. The A.A.L. Section is 
to be congratulated on the results of its efforts to obtain this 
academic recognition of librarianship as a profession. Appli- 
cations made some years ago were not considered on the 
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grounds that “librarianship was not an organised profession.” 
Here then, may be, is one important result of amalgamation, 
and incidentally, of pertinacity on the part of the Councils of 
the A.A.L., and the Library Association. 


South Wales, Monmouthshire and Somerset assistants are 
again reminded that an important meeting to discuss pro- 
fessional development and organisation in the area will be 
held at the Cardiff Central Library on Wednesday, 15th Octo- 
ber, at 7 p.m. The speakers will include the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the Association and, it is hoped, the Secre- 
tary of the Library Association. All who are interested, 
whether members of the Association or not, are urged to at- 
tend this meeting, which is fraught with great possibilities 
for the professional future of the large and important area 
concerned, 


The London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Association will hold its inaugural meeting on 22nd October, 
at 7 p.m., at the Chemical Society, Burlington House, W.1. 
The speaker will be Mr. Osbert Burdett, the distinguished 
author and critic, and the chair will be taken by Mr. L. Stanley 
Jast, President of the Library Association. 


The Library Association Conference has produced the 
usual crop of eulogistic advance notices in the professional 
journals. As we go to press before the Conference com- 
mences, we have only the Official Programme to guide us 
and may be misjudging the organisers. But we cannot see 
any reason for praise or congratulation. A more undistin- 
guished programme would be hard to find. Surely it is right 
to expect that at a conference of this nature major questions 
of policy would be discussed and plans formulated which would 
inspire librarians in their work in the ensuing year. Instead 
of this, the usual hoary old topics are dragged out of their 
obscurity, given a lick and a polish, and paraded in the same 
old column. That this should be so is regrettable for at least 
two reasons. The Conference is attended by large numbers 
of representatives of local authorities, who, even if they do 
conform to type, are men who, for the most part make some 
sort of living in commerce. Can such men fail to notice with 
contempt the petty affairs which occupy the time and atten- 
tion of their officials? And, we are informed, nearly a 
thousand people will attend the Conference. A large majority 
of these will attend as delegates and their expenses will be 
paid by ratepayers in various parts of the country. It is, to 
say the least, disquieting that, at a conservative estimate, a 
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minimum of £5,000 of public money is to be expended for so little 
return. We do not wish to carp, but cannot help feeling that 
this Conference is no credit to librarianship, nor does it bear 
the mark of a live and progressive profession. Without the 
help of the date, it would be hard to say from internal evidence 
whether the 1930 Programme is that of the 53rd Annual Con- 
ference or of any one of its 52 predecessors. 


County Librarians have been publishing their reports 
during the last two months and it seems that many of them 
are finding the problem of the small town somewhat acute. 
The system of village centres is working well and appears to 
meet the requirements of those whom it is designed to serve. 
Attempts to serve towns of some 5,000 or more inhabitants are 
proving less successful. If the village centres are to be ade- 
quately served, it is not possible to give such towns a stock of 
more than about 2,000 books administered by a voluntary libar- 
ian. This, while admittedly much better than no library at all, is 
obviously inadequate, for, if the small stock be well exploited, 
the most it can do is to whet the appetites of its readers for 
better facilities. When this happens, as it is happening in 
many towns, the county library rightly says that the time has 
come for the local authority to provide and maintain a library 
building and pay a salaried librarian to control it. And there’s 
the rub. In many cases, local authorities, while greedy for 
improved and augmented service, are content to continue as 
parasites of the county service. Obviously something will 
have to be done soon, and it would be most regrettable if, per- 
suasion having failed, coercion should be the only remedy. 


During the last three months, we have received only three 
articles for publication in the “Assistant.” Two of these were 
rejected as being below the standard required. This is scarcely 
an encouraging answer to our appeal to assistants to support 
us by their literary contributions. There is, it appears, a 
definite demand for articles of a literary nature, and we shall 
be very glad to receive contributions of this kind, in addition 
to those of a purely professional character. 


A Word to the Laggards.—There are still many who are 
content to remain as transitional members, and who have not 
yet become full members of the Library Association. As it 
is felt that all assistants should take advantage of the facilities 
offered by our parent body, the following special terms are 
offered :— 

All members of the A.A.L. who become members of the 
Library Association, and who inform the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
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R. D. Hilton Smith) of their intention before Ist January, 1931, 
will be admitted on payment to the Hon. Treasurer of their 
division, when requested, of additional subscriptions as 


under :— 
Fellows, 2s. 6d. 
Members, 2s. 
Associates, ls. 
These vates will apply only to those who join the Library Association 
by the date quoted, and who notify the Hon. Secretary of thety intention. 


Correspondence Courses.—Students wishing to enter for 
the full Correspondence Course should communicate with Miss 
P. Appleby, Public Library, Richmond, Surrey, from whom 
forms of application may be obtained. Applications for the 
full course, together with fees, must reach Miss Appleby be- 
fore 11th October. 


Courses and Subjects.—The full Correspondence Courses 
comprise twelve fortnightly lessons, running from October to 
May and consisting of a prescribed selection of technical read- 
ing, hints and advice on study and practical work, and ques- 
tions or subjects for essays upon which the tutor will write 
comments or corrections. The subjects taken are :— 

(1) English Literary History; (2) Elementary Biblio- 
graphy and either Book Selection or Palzography and 
Archives; (3) Classification; (4) Cataloguing; (5) Library 
Organisation; (6) Library Routine. 

The fee for the Full Course has been increased from 12/6 
to £1 1s. Od. 


Will members please keep the 26th November free for 
the first Association Dance of the winter season? Details 
will appear in our next issue. 





ENCYCLOPZAEDIAS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
By W. J. Bisuop, 


(Continued from the Aug-Sept., “Assistant.’’) 


Ancient and Medizval Encyclopedias. 

Pliny. The oldest encyclopedia extant is that great store- 
house of ancient knowledge, the Natural History, in 37 books 
and 2,493 chapters, of Pliny the Elder (A.D. 23-79). Pliny at- 
tached to each book the list of his authorities, 146 Roman and 
327 Greek works being so quoted. Its influence and authority 
throughout the middle ages were very great. The editio princeps 
appeared at Venice in 1469, and 43 editions were printed before 
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1536. It is readily accessible in the translation of Bostock 
and Riley (6 vols., Bohn’s Classical Library, 1855-57). 


Martianus Capella. Martianus Capella, an African, com- 
pleted his Satyricon, an encyclopedia in prose and verse about 
470 A.D. This work was regarded in the middle ages as a 
model storehouse of learning and was used in the schools. It 
was eight times printed from 1499 to 1599. 


Isidore of Seville. The Origines sive Etymologiarum 
libri XX of Isidore, Bishop of Seville (c. 560-636), was an en- 
cyclopzedia based upon classical authors and upon patristic 
literature, and was a great work for its time. The earliest of 
the many printed editions is that of Augsburg, 1472. 


Hrabanus Maurus (d. 856)), Archbishop of Seville, com- 
piled an encyclopedia De Universo in 22 books and 325 chap- 
ters. It was printed in 1473 and is chiefly a rearrangement 
of Isidore of Seville. 


Michael Constantine Psellus (1018-c.1078), the younger, 
wrote an encyclopedia in the form of questions and answers, 
which was first printed by Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Greca, 
1712. 


Vincent of Beauvais. The most famous encyclopedia of 
the middle ages was the Speculum Majus of Vincent of Beau- 
vais (c.1190-c.1264). This work is divided into four parts, 
Speculum Naturale, Speculum Doctrinale, Speculum Morale, 
and Speculum Historiale. It was the great compendium of 
13th century knowledge, and is especially valuable from the 
fact that it gives extracts from many works now lost. Several 
editions of the whole work or of its parts were printed from 
about 1468 onwards. 


Brunetto Latini, of Florence (1230-1294), the master of 
Dante, wrote in French Li Livres dou Tresor, an encyclopedia 
in 3 books and 413 chapters. An Italian translation was 
printed at Trevigi in 1474, but the original French text was 
not published until 1863. 


Bartholomew de Glanville. Bartholomew de Glanville 
(Bartolomzus Anglicus), an English Franciscan friar, wrote 
about 1360 a very popular encyclopedia, De Proprietatibus 
rerum, which was translated into English, French, Spanish, 
and Dutch. There were 15 editions before 1500. 


Other early and notable encyclopedias were those of 
Petrus Berchorius (1474), George Reisch (1496), Giorgio Valla 
(1501), Raphael Maffei. (1506), the first to include biographies, 
and Antonio Zara (1615). 
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17th and 18th Century Encyclopedias. 


In the course of the 17th century encyclopzdists began 
regularly to employ the vernacular and to arrange their 
matter alphabetically for convenience in use. As knowledge 
increased it “became more and more necessary, in order to say 
something (and the most important something) about every- 
thing, to be content not to say everything about anything.” 
Although it was no longer possible, as it had been in the 10th 
century, for one writer to give a conspectus of all that was 
worth knowing, most of the encyclopedias of the 17th and 
18th centuries were compiled single-handed. Zedler’s Lexicon 
(1732-50) and the French Encyclopédie (1751-72) were among 
the earliest works to be produced on the modern co-operative 
system. 


Alsted. The Encyclopedia septem tomis distincta (1630) of 
Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588-1638) was the first work of any 
magnitude to bear the title “Encyclopzdia,” and one of the 
latest to appear before the alphabetical arrangement began to 
prevail over the methodical. It is in 35 books, divided into 7 
classes, preceded by 48 synoptical tables, and followed by an 
index of 119 pages. Amongst other curious items it contains 
a plate of Noah’s Ark. 


Jean de Magnon, historiographer to the King of France, 
who undertook to write an encyclopedia in French heroic 
verse, which was to fill ten volumes of 20,000 lines each, and 
“to render libraries merely a useless ornament,” was murdered 
by robbers in 1662, when he had completed 10 books contain- 
ing about 11,000 lines. His verses have been described as 
being perhaps the most nerveless and flat in French poetry. 


Moréri. Louis Moréri’s (1643-1680) Grand Dictionnaire 
historique (Lyons, 1674 and 19 subsequent editions) is con- 
cerned with history, genealogy and biography. It was of 
great value and importance, and is still very useful. The ar- 
rangement is alphabetical. 


Hofmann. Johann Jacob Hofmann (1635-1706) wrote 
Lexicon universale (2 vols., folio, Basle, 1677), a dictionary of 
history, biography, geography, genealogy, chronology, myth- 
ology and philology. In 1683 he published a continuation in 
two volumes, and in 1698 a second edition of the whole work 
in four volumes. 


Corneille. ‘Thomas Corneille (1625-1709) compiled La 
Dictionnaire des Arts et des Sciences which was published in 1694 
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as a supplement to the great dictionary of the French Acad- 
emy begun in 1639. 


Bayle. One of the best known encyclopedias is the Dic- 
tionnaire historique et critique of Pierre Bayle (1647-1706) (2v. 
folio, Rotterdam, 1697). It was expressly designed as a sup- 
plement and corrective to the work of Moréri, and is still of 
great value. 


Coronelli, Vincenzo Maria Coronelli (c.1650-1718) worked 
for thirty years at a general alphabetical encyclopedia in 
Italian, which was to extend to 45 volumes folio. Seven vol- 
— only were published (Venice, 1701-06), containing A to 

aque. 


Harris. The first alphabetical encyclopedia written in 
English was the Lexicon Technicum, or an Universal English 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (1704) of John Harris (c.1667- 
1719), a London clergyman. Theology, antiquity, biography 
and poetry were omitted, but the work was very popular and 
passed through several editions. 


Chambers. The Cyclopedia (2v. folio, 1728) of Ephraim 
Chambers presents a distinct advance in the construction of 
such works, an endeavour being made to connect the scattered 
articles relating to each subject by a system of cross refer- 
ences. A revised and enlarged edition was published in 1778- 
88 by Abraham Rees. 


The Enyclopédie. It was a French translation by John 
Mills of Chambers’s Cyclopedia which formed the basis of the 
famous Enyclopédie of D’Alembert and Diderot. The Ency- 
clopédie (28v. Paris, 1751-1772) was one of the greatest liter- 
ary enterprises of the 18th century, and sought not only to 
give information but to guide opinion. It became the organ 
of the most advanced spirits of the day (the “Encyclopedists”) 
and created a storm in Church and State. A new and enlarged 
edition was brought out by C. J. Panckoucke, a Paris book- 
seller, and his successors between 1782 and 1832. It was made 
up of a whole series of separate dictionaries and extended to 
over 160 volumes. 


Zedler. The Grosses vollstindiges Universal Lexicon (6Av. 
Halle & Leipzig, 1732-50, and Supplements) of Johann Heinrich 
Zedler, a bookseller, was more comprehensive and complete 
than any previous encyclopedia. It is still a work of the 
greatest value, especially in topography, genealogy and bio- 
graphy. 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica and its Successors. 


The first edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (3v. 4to, 
Edinburgh,1768-71), “by a society of gentlemen in Scotland,” 
was published in numbers, price 6d. each, or 8d. on a finer 
paper. It was the project of William Smellie, Andrew Bell 
and Colin Macfarquhar, and was “compiled on a new plan.” 
The different arts and sciences were “digested into distinct 
treatises or systems,” and the various technical terms, etc., 
were explained as they occurred in the order of the alphabet. 
Biographical and historical articles were introduced in the 2nd 
edition (1777) and the work then embraced the whole circle 
of learning. In 1812 the ownership passed to Archibald Con- 
stable, “the great Napoleon in the realms of print,” who en- 
rolled as contributors the most eminent men of the day. To 
the 6th edition he prefixed the famous historical dissertations 
on the various fields of knowledge by Dugald Stewart and 
others. The 9th edition (1875-1889), published under the ed- 
itorship of T. Spencer Baynes and W. Robertson Smith, was 
substantially a new work and was “universally acknowledged 
to stand in the forefront of the scholarship of its time.” A 
distinctive feature of the 11th edition, published in 1910-11 by 
the Cambridge University Press, was the issue of the whole 
work practically at the same time. Hitherto the production 
of the great encyclopedias had been such a slow process— 
often extending over half a century or more—that by the time 
the end of the alphabet was reached the earlier volumes were 
hopelessly out of date. 


The 19th century produced a remarkable crop of encyclo- 
pedias in this country. We may mention the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, edited by Sir David Brewster, Wilkes’s Encyclo- 
pedia Londinensis, the Encyclopedia Perthensis, the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, fostered by S. T. Coleridge, the Penny 
Cyclopedia, edited by Charles Knight for the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and the English Cyclopedia. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia (1860-68 and subsequent edi- 
tions)—not to be confused with the earlier Cyclopedia of 
Ephraim Chambers—is preferred by many to the Britannica; 
and other notable encyclopedias, on a smaller scale, are 
Harmsworth’s, Nelson’s and Everyman’s. Mention must also 
be made of the Australian Encyclopedia and the Encyclopedia 
Cambrensis of Parry and Gee. 


American. Appleton’s New Practical Cyclopedia (6v. 
1920), the Encyclopedia Americana (30v. 1927), and the New 
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International Encyclopedia (26v. 1922-24), which is supple- 
mented by the New International Year Book, are the chief 
works. 


French. The best modern works in French are La Grande 
Encyclopédie, which contains valuable bibliographies, the Grand 
Dictionnaire Universal du xix siecle of Larousse, and the Lar- 
ousse du xx siecle. The Larousse Mensuel Illustré is cumulated 
every three years, and the same firm publish a number of 
smaller encyclopedias. 


German. The chief German encyclopedias are the great 
Allgemeine Encyklopadie of Ersch and Gruber, Meyer’s Kon- 
versations-Lexikon, and Der Grosse Brockhaus. The Brockhaus 
encyclopedias are among the most useful and successful ref- 
erence works ever published in any language. 


Other Countries. There are elaborate encyclopedias in 
almost every European language : those most commonly found 
in British libraries are the Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana, the 
Enciclopedia Ilustrada Segui, the Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada 
Europeo-Americana, the Nordisk Familjebok, Salmonsens 
Konversationslexsikon, and Aschehougs Konversations-leksikon. 


Chinese Encyclopedias. 


No account of encyclopedias would be complete that did 
not mention the great works produced in China from the 10th 
century onwards. The most remarkable of these works were 
conceived and carried out on a scale which can only be de- 
scribed as colossal, and so far as size is concerned they put the 
much-vaunted productions of our time in the shade. 


The Wén hien t’ung k’ao, produced in five years by a com- 
mission of learned men under the patronage of the Emperor 
Yung Lo (1403-1425), was laid before the throne in 1408. In 
this huge work was collected all that had been written in the 
four departments of the Confucian Canon, History, Philoso- 
phy, and General Literature (including Sciences, Arts and 
Crafts, etc.). It was the work of 3 commissioners, 5 directors, 
20 sub-directors, and a staff of 2,141 assistants. The contents 
ran to 22,877 separate sections each of about 20 leaves and an 
Index filling 60 sections, making a total of 917,480 pages. It 
was never printed, as the expense would have been too great, 
but five copies were actually transcribed. The last copy to 
survive, which was bound up in 11,100 volumes, perished in 
the fall of the Peking Legations in 1900. 
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The T’u Shu Chi Ch’eng, an encyclopedia prepared for the 
Emperor Kang Hi (d. 1721), in 5,020 volumes, is said to have 
been printed from movable copper type cast by the Jesuits at 
Peking. A copy of the original edition, bound in some 700 
volumes, is in the British Museum. 


The number of special encyclopedias, such as the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica, the Jewish Encyclopedia, the Encyclopedia 
of Sport, the Teacher’s Encyclopedia, is legion, and these need 
not be considered here. We may note, however, that a 
“Library Encyclopedia” is in course of preparation, and ex- 
press the hope that it will soon appear and fulfil all expecta- 
tions. 


In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the great rever- 
ence which the ordinary reader has for the printed word is 
especially strong in the case of encyclopedias. It is a case 
of “If it’s in John Bull it is so.” And yet these huge works, 
by. their very nature and method of compilation, are particu- 
larly liable to errors. As the recent correspondence in the 
“Times Literary Supplement” and elsewhere relative to the 
new edition of the Britannica has shown, the authority of an 
encyclopedia, despite the fervid and eloquent assertions of its 
publisher’s announcements, is never beyond question. 


ASLIB. 
A BRIEF REPORT OF THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Conference this year was held at New College, Ox- 
ford, from September 19th to 22nd, and was attended by about 
170 delegates. 


The Council of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
Section honoured me by appointing me to represent the sec- 
tion again. Since the Honorary Editor’s space has many de- 
mands on it for this issue, I can only briefly indicate the main 
features of this delightful gathering, which, this year, as on 
previous occasions, I found extremely enjoyable and stimu- 
lating. 

As Colonel Sir Frederic Nathan has pointed out, at 
strictly professional conferences, like meets like, but at ASLIB 
Conferences “a teacher meets a publisher . ..a chemist 
meets an agriculturalist”—and, we may add, a business man 
meets a librarian. ASLIB has undoubtedly done librarianship 
a great service in revealing to active members of great busi- 
ness concerns, and to men and women of academic distinction, 
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the possibilities of and need for trained librarianship, and in 
drawing attention to the aims and methods of our profession. 
It is very delightful to hear men at the head of great industrial 
corporations, and librarians of very special industrial and re- 
search libraries, discussing common problems with public 
librarians, and men and women from foreign countries, whose 
interests in some way or other involve the use of bibliography 
and its allied subjects. 


The President of ASLIB for the forthcoming year is Mr. 
H. T. Tizard, C.B., F.R.S., and he consented to take the chair 
at the first General Session, when Brigadier-General Magnus 
Mowat gave a detailed account of the year’s activities. Gen- 
eral Mowat drew attention to the Balance Sheet and urged 
members to do what they could to bring in new organisations. 
He stated that negotiations with the Library Association had 
been discontinued owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
terms on which amalgamation would have to take place. In 
taking this step I should imagine the ASLIB Council have 
been very wise. ASLIB is so important to business men, 
could they but be brought to realise it, that it should be able 
to maintain an independent existence. The business world in 
general would probably: be loth to link itself up with the 
Library Association, which must necessarily be somewhat 
academic in its activities. 


I may here recall that as your delegate last year, I pro- 
posed a motion (which was subsequently adopted as a Reso- 
lution by the Conference) in the following terms :— 


“That this Conference would like to draw the attention of those 
responsible to the inadequate bibliographical details given in the 
majority of publishers’ catalogues. The minimum information which 
should be supplied is: Author, title, editor, and, or, translator (if any), 
date, illustrations (if any), number of pages, binding, edition or im- 
pression, size and price. In addition the Conference deplores the 
common  mis-use of the terms “Reprint,” “Impression,” and 
“Edition.” They would suggest that much confusion would be 
avoided and much time saved if the precise meaning of these terms 
were strictly adhered to by all concerned.” 


General Mowat reported the following result of formal 
and informal negotiations with the Publishers’ Association : 


(1) That the title page of every book should bear the date of the 
year of publication; i.e., of the year in which the impression, or 
the re-issue, of which it forms a part, was first put on the 
market. 


(2) That when stock is re-issued in a new form, the title page should 
bear the date of the new issue, and each copy should be described 
as a “re-issue,” either on the title page or in a bibliographical 
note. 
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(3) That the date at which a book was last revised should be indi- 
cated either on the title page or in a bibliographical note. 


The Publishers’ Association also recommended the adop- 
tion of the following definitions :— 


IMPRESSION.—A number of copies printed at any one time. When 
a book is reprinted without change it should be called a new 
impression, to distinguish it from an edition as defined below. 


EDITION.—An impression in which the matter has undergone some 
change, or for which the type has been reset. 
RE-ISSUE.—A re-publication at a different price, or in a different 


form, or part of an impression which has already been placed 
on the market. 


In view of this, it is evident that the synonym “reprint” 
is no longer needed, and should be universally discarded for 
the term “re-issue.” 


The most valuable address and discussion, to my mind, of 
the whole Conference, was the joint paper presented by Pro- 
fessor A. F. C. Pollard and Dr. S$. C. Bradford on “The Inade- 
quacy of the Alphabetical Subject Index.” I sincerely hope 
the compilers and sub-committee responsible for the Library 
Association Subject Index will read this paper and give its 
criticisms of their own work and its recommendations due 
thought. It was a first-class address and provoked a first- 
class discussion. 


Next to it in importance was Principal O’Riordan’s paper 
on “The Technique of Information in the Training of 
Students,” supplemented by a characteristic firework display 
by Mr. Headicar, whose love of practical resolutions and 
capacity for arousing disucssion has proved valuable to ASLIB 
on many occasions. 


Mr. Cashmore, the City Librarian of Birmingham, made 
an extremely vigorous speech, in which he advocated the locat- 
ing of the technical libraries of Technical Colleges in the 
Public Libraries : in discussing this point, he did not, I think, 
give sufficient thought to the difference between hs own great 
reference library with its inexhaustible resources and the 
reference department of a smallish suburban public library. 
This point was indicated, in fact, by Col. Newcombe, at a later 
state of the discussion. Principal O’Riordan, like so many 
others, evidently does not know the range and depth of the 
interests of the public of all average public libraries, for he 
says in his paper :— 
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“Tn some cities, an arrangement has been agreed between tech- 
nical colleges and the city library committee whereby a small section 
of the Public Library is set aside for specialistic books of reference, 
but, here again, while the City Librarian is always willing to devote 
his energy for the best, he has the general public to consider first, 
whose demands generally constitute literature of a light type and works far 
removed from technical study.’’ (my italics). 


I have for long held the opinion * that the term “general 
public” is overworked. The most learned gentleman present 
at that Conference is part of the general public for a quite 
considerable part of his life, unless he is content to groove 
himself in special interests to the exclusion of all other as- 
pects of life; in which case his special work must inevitably 
suffer. Moreover, the greater proportion of the stock of 
public libraries is by no means “of a light type.” A useful 
resolution, however, was the outcome of a most interesting 
morning’s talk which lasted from 9.45 to lunch time, over- 
flowing its allotted time and making it impossible for those 
present to attend Mr. MacAlpine’s paper on Scientific Litera- 
ture. 


Two valuable papers by Herr Alfred Schlomann and Dr. 
Prinzhorn were given on Sunday evening, dealing with “The 
Organisation of Information in Germany.” ‘This was followed 
by an address by Mr. J. G. Crowther on “Science in Soviet 
Russia,” which lead, for some of us, to a more or less heated, 
but very enjoyable, argument in the Common Room till 1 a.m. 
I was unable to attend the papers on “Surveys and Planning” 
by Mr. C. C. Fagg, who some years ago addressed this section, 
I believe, but I repaired this omission by reading the advance 
proofs which were circulated. 


The Conference was altogether a most enjoyable and 
valuable affair, and since my offer last year to circulate the 
proofs of the papers presented, met with such ready response, 
I will make the same offer again. If those who would like to 
have them will send in their names and addresses to me not 
later than October 20th I will prepare a roster and send the 
literature on its travels, relying on the courtesy of readers to 
re-address it to the next on the list. Examiners will no doubt 
be on the look-out for questions on some of the developments 
reported: students might therefore happily forestall them by 
being prepared. 


F. Seymour SMITH. 





* See Library World, Vol. 28, ». 157-160. 
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LIBRARIANS SUPPLIED 
By Epits J. CARNELL 
(Gloucester County Library). 


It is refreshing for those engaged in the dust and turmoil 
of the day to have their problems surveyed from calm and 
academic heights. Our profession is indebted to Sir Gregory 
Foster, Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, for the 
new light which he throws on our work in his article on “A 
School for Librarians,” which appeared recently in “The 
Times.” Although many of his remarks have been made 
before, some of them are instructive and will repay examina- 
tion. I commend the article more particularly to those assist- 
ants who, week by week, search the columns of the Municipal 
Journal for advertisements of vacancies on public library 
staffs. These ambitious people will be heartened by reading 
of the new developments and difficulties of library work that 
“by no means the least of these problems is the question of 
the provision of adequate staffs for the libraries now scattered 
up and down the kingdom.” 


From the context it is evident that it is not the provision 
of salaries adequate to attract suitable staff, but the provision 
of the actual man-power that gives rise to this problem. 
Therefore the University of London steps into the breach with 
an appeal for £50,000 for the endowment of the School of 
Librarianship. It is claimed that this sum is necessary if it 
is “to meet the demands made upon it and if it is to satisfy 
the requirements of the country for an adequate and well 
trained body of librarians.” One would conclude from this 
that the demand for library assistants at present exceeds the 
supply and that an increase in the number of assistants which 
the School sends into the profession is required. This con- 
clusion, though apparently justified by Sir Gregory’s state- 
ments, is demonstrably inaccurate. 


Sir Gregory does not know, or ignores the fact, that it is 
usual to receive at least 50 applications for a publicly adver- 
tised post carrying a salary of £200 a year, and that if a salary 
of £300 is offered, the number of applications frequently rises 
to over a hundred. He is blandly unaware that, after appli- 
cations for such posts from persons who are unqualified or 
inexperienced or both have been eliminated, there remains for 
every appointment carrying a living wage a score or more of 
qualified, experienced and capable assistants. Keen compe- 
tition for appointments is a desirable thing, but that librarian- 
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ship should become an overcrowded profession is to nobody’s 
advantage. The line dividing reasonable competition from 
definite overcrowding is not easy to draw, but are we so far 
from it that increased efforts to throw into librarianship more 
and more senior and sub-senior assistants can be said to be 
desirable or necessary? Can it be seriously maintained that 
the profession will absorb them in addition to the large num- 
ber of assistants who enter as juniors and qualify themselves 
for senior posts by passing the examinations of the Library 
Association? In fact, to get down to brass tacks, do all the 
assistants turned out by the School of Librarianship find posts 
without difficulty? If they do not, there is no justification 
for increasing their numbers. 

If the profession relied entirely for its recruits upon the 
students at the School, their number could be increased many 
times over. But it does not. Sir Gregory Foster passes lightly 
over its other sources and ignores the Library Association 
examinations. “The old idea,” he says, “that boys of 15 or 16 
could be made into librarians by going into library service at 
that early age can no longer be accepted.” This is an absurdly 
sweeping statement to make, and, if 16 or 17 be substituted 
for 15 or 16 (and presumably an additional year does not re- 
verse Sir Gregory’s argument) it becomes definitely untrue. 
The fact that almost all of the men who are chief librarians 
to-day, and efficient librarians at that, entered librarianship 
at this age and have reached their present positions is suf- 
ficient answer to the Vice-Chancellor on this point. 

But to continue—“The higher ranks of the librarianship 
service (clumsy expression) must be staffed by men and 
women who have had the benefit of a university education.” 
But if this passage represents the considered opinion of the 
controllers of the School of Librarianship, why do they not 
demand a university degree as their entrance qualification 
instead of a mere matriculation? Later it is stated that the 
average number of students at the School has been 108 and 
that at present there are 33 graduates. Presumably these 33 
will enter the “higher ranks of the librarianship service,” and 
the remaining 70 odd will content themselves in some more 
lowly sphere. It would seen then that the aim of the School 
is to instruct graduates in the technique of librarianship. Even 
assuming that the number of graduates rises to 40 (and good- 
ness knows where they will find 40 posts per annum in the 
“higher ranks”) the sum now asked for represents a capital 
endowment of £1,250 per head. Surely this is a somewhat 
expensive way of ornamenting the profession. 
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It may be argued that if the School is developed further 
many more graduates will present themselves. This is pro- 
bably true, but will there be a corresponding increase in the 
number of suitable posts available for them? Graduates and 
matriculated students “certified by the School of Librarianship 
Diploma” are not eagerly snapped up by the public (rate-sup- 
ported) libraries, who are the biggest employers. Usually 
they are in the unhappy position of being considered too good 
for juniors and not good enough for seniors, their age and 
qualifications rendering them unsuitable for the one, and their 
lack of experience for the other. For librarians rightly de- 
mand of their senior assistants an experience consisting not 
of a few months voluntary service at a specialised library but 
of several years daily familiarity with the varied processes 
involved in the administration of a library. The necessity 
for such experience is not imaginary. From books we 
may learn to handle books but it is at the library counter that 
we learn to handle people. The position of the graduate in 
librarianship needs an article to itself. Here one can only say 
that it is not to the public but to the university or special 
library that he is most suited. And that portion of our work 
is very limited in its extent. Surely it would be to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned if definite steps were taken to limit, 
proportionately with the work for which they are fitted, the 
number of men and women trained by the School. 


VALUATIONS 
By STANLEY SNAITH 


As comparatively few bulletins, etc., have arrived this 
month, I propose to take this opportunity of considering 
(necessarily somewhat jejunely) the problem of format in 
library publicity. To do so will have the effect of clarifying 
my attitude; readers will be in a position to relate my future 
criticisms on this score to some general principles to which 
I remain stubbornly faithful. Some years ago M. Le Corbusier 
outlined a notable theory whose general acceptance, outside 
the library profession that is, bids fair to bring about that 
rapprochement between esthetics and business which intelli- 
gent people have long desired. He suggested that as an ob- 
ject approaches efficiency it tends towards the beautiful: its 
utilitarian perfection endows it with a completeness, a satis- 
faction, that inevitably involves the zsthetic sense. No 
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inventor, I take it, ever lusted after, say, a beautiful aeroplane. 
But it happens that the aeroplane is the one piece of mechan- 
ism whose evolution presupposed a unity of parts, for slovenly 
design would spell failure and the risk of life. The aeroplane 
has evolved. It flies. It is a delicate whole. It has prac- 
tically no wastage. It is homogeneous, it is frugal, austere, 
esthetically gratifying. We see the same phenomenon in 
architecture. The new Soviet housing blocks, conceived with 
a ruthless utilitarianism, have been described as “lyrics in 
stone.” The Shredded Wheat Factory at Welwyn is another 
example.. (Erewhonian anomaly—a factory more refreshing 
to the eye than any English library!) It is not accidental 
that those houses which are beautiful happen to fulfil all the 
purposes of a house. An ugly mechanism is one which func- 
tions badly. Inefficiency breeds unloveliness. 


I have touched upon this principle because it seems to me 
that its relevance, its acute relevance, to the problem of how to 
evolve a comelier and more eloquent library publicity has 
never been appreciated. We are apt to lose sight of the fact 
that we are advertisers. A bulletin, a report, a class list is 
fundamentally a piece of advertising. It is a message, it com- 
municates, it cajoles. There is no essential difference, I 
insist, between the advertising of a public body and that of a 
private firm. Both are amenable to the same inflexible laws. 
Both must reckon upon the same factors, employ a similar 
technique, establish a similar rapport, break down the same 
prejudices. Now practically no element in latter-day civilisa- 
tion has adapted itself to the cross-currents of progress more 
flexibly than advertising. Colour, warmth, freshness, the 
juxtaposition of planes of tone, the distillation of a host of 
delicate suggestions into one memorable image: these are its 
instruments, and with them it has attained something not un- 
like eloquence. It is, at its least, efficient. It is, at its best, 
a delight to the eye and the mind. The Underground Railway 
does not employ Mr. Gregory Brown, Mr. Kauffer and Mr. 
Mansbridge out of a disinterested ambition to serve the arts. 
It employs such men because, by virtue of a technical equip- 
ment at least superior to that of the average Royal Academy 
painter, they are able to communicate a piece of information, 
or convey a particular suggestion, incomparably well. We 
too, have to communicate something; but while commercial 
advertising has taken advantage of that “tide in the affairs of 
men,” library advertising has preferred to stand still. Like 
the little girl in De La Mare’s poem, it remains “stuck fast in 
yesterday.” It cares neither for efficiency nor beauty. 
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Its inadequacy can be appreciated if we pause to consider 
the recent augmentation of the printer’s resources. The aver- 
age typography, as demonstrated by library publicity and bar- 
gain-sale handbills, is depressingly mediocre. The majority 
of jobbing printers, one is forced to believe, achieve the as- 
tonishing feat of going through their lives without experi- 
encing a single gleam of interest in their craft.. They take a 
fiendish pleasure in grabbing a hotchpotch of mutually irre- 
concilable founts, and scattering them about the page with 
the large recklessness of a confetti-thrower. (The margins 
they leave to God). Their types are wizen or lubberly. Their 
decorative flowers and borders are the very Billingsgate of 
ornament. A good printing house, however, possesses re- 
sources which render, or ought to render, slatternly publicity 
unnecessary and extravagant. There is no shortage of re- 
spectable founts. In fact, never has there existed such a 
bonanza of choice. Vintage founts such as the Verona, the 
Colonna, the Koch Kursiv (fragrant as a page of Herrick), 
and the Erbar Sans make, when perspicuously used, a very 
toothful page. Nor are they particularly expensive. (I stick 
in this assurance to ward off the inevitable church-mouse 
argument. A few “remainders” the less, a little less squandered 
upon the rebinding of palzozoic novels, would provide us with 
ample wherewithal). Again, good use can be made of intelli- 
gent combinations: such as that of the Blado italic (with its 
pleasant touch of rusticity) and the Polyphilus capitals, which 
“meet and marry” bewitchingly. Good type is distinctive, it 
has the personality of a cultured handwriting, it inspires re- 
spect and confidence, it makes readers. Bad type wears the 
frowsty, out-at-elbows look of a begging letter : it discourages 
curiosity. An efficient house is a beautiful house. Efficient 
printing is beautiful printing. 

Do not misunderstand me. These are not the idle vapour- 
ing of a highbrow. I am putting a case as practical, as se- 
verely logical, as the case for sewage and safe railway travel. 
I only ask for a change which is many years overdue. It 
cannot be denied that our publicity is, in the main, unworthy 
of us. Its lugubrious sameness, its lack of discrimination, its 
lack of a purpose imaginatively conceived and vigorously ap- 
plied, relate it to the days of indicators and gas lighting. It 
is as dead as Scrooge’s door-knocker. It has an absence of 
pith that would shame a horse-radish. As a vehicle of com- 
munication it is as ineffectual as one of those lecturers who 
mutter their sublimities to the chairman and the water-glass. 
Were we salesmen, with our income fluctuating according to 
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the quality of our advertising, we should be forced to adopt 
new and more enlightened methods; to consider detachedly 
and from fresh angles our relation to our audience. Bitter 
experience would teach us that uncraftsmanly publicity is a 
squander both of time and money; that novelty exhilarates, 
that pomposity is unmarketable merchandise and dullness the 
unforgiveable sin. At present our publicity would not sell a 
twopenny corn-cure. We may not find Elmer Gantry’s slogan- 
ising savoury, but we would do well to absorb something of his 
bigness, his gusto, his resourcefulness. If tooth paste can be 
made attractive, surely it is not too much to hope that the 
same can be done for literature. I ask then, for a new pub- 
licity, a publicity at once refreshing and puissant. I 
plead for catalogues and bulletins as perfectly adapted 
to their purpose as the aeroplane and (if the example 
is not too fantastic) the Duchess Theatre. There is 
scarcely a man or woman alive who is not pervious 
to an organised and luminous publicity. Why not, 
then, steal a shot from the locker of commerce? If banks 
and furniture stores, publishers and brewers of firewater find 
it worth their while to advertise with a due respect for the 
canons of zsthetic taste, why should not librarians? Must 
the devil have all the good tunes? as Elmer Gantry would say. 
Good paper; good type, lucidly impressed and symmetrically 
placed in its “meadow of margin”; a cover designed to stimu- 
late interest : are these impossible of achievement? ‘They are 
impossible so long as librarians are content, in Wilfred Owen’s 
phrase, to “trek from progress”; to jog dully along like Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ old horse, remote from the. sweeping pro- 
cession of events. When we get a firm grasp upon the funda- 
mentals of the problem our publicity work will cease to be a 
desultory and half-hearted paltering. The sooner we reach 
this stage the swifter will our development become. To-day 
or not to-day?: that is the question. 


OUR LIBRARY 


University Librarianship. By George Herbert Bushnell, University 
Librarian, St. Andrews, Grafton. 7s. 6d. net. (Cloth: pp. 219; 
74 x 43). 


The most forcible impression that one gains from reading 
Mr. Bushnell’s book is that university librarianship is much 
the same as public librarianship, but that university librarians 
have more time to fiddle about. 
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Mr. Bushnell discusses the classification of university 
libraries, the form of catalogue most suitable for them and has 
interesting chapters on the questions of staff, buildings and, a 
novel touch, the ethics of his profession. When he has got 
these weighty matters off his chest, he starts to enjoy himself. 
He devotes chapter after chapter to the discussion of those 
little points of technique which are usually discussed by junior 
assistants over a surreptitious cigarette, as a change from 
criticising the senior staff. He lets down his net into depths 
to which few chief librarians ever penetrate, and draws up an 
amazing haul of oddities. To change the metaphor, every- 
thing is grist that comes to his mill, although some of it would 
seem but chaff to public librarians. He writes of dry squeezes 
(but does not describe this intriguing pastime), of the ¢lassifi- 
cation of Chinese literature, of stamping books, of open access 
and of the possibility of inducing one’s binder to paste in 
labels. Nothing comes amiss to him and he writes with gusto 
of these things that conjures a pleasing picture of Mr. Bush- 
nell in his shirt sleeves spending Saturday afternoon inventing 
a new formula for paste. In spite of this richness of detail, 
this is not a meaty book. The author flits from theme to 
theme like an academic butterfly and each flit is represented 
by a chapter of seldom more than two pages. After a little 
of this one begins to wish that he would take a leaf from one 
of Dr. Baker’s monumental volumes and really “dry squeeze” 
at least one aspect of librarianship. 


Nevertheless, I like this book. Listen to this : “No librar- 
ian who is a man as well as a librarian is likely to deal very 
hardly with a junior who occasionally spends a little of his 
time in the library in directions clearly not beneficial to any- 
one but himself.” As one whose efforts in this direction as 
a junior were promptly discovered, reported and dealt with 
severely, I salute Mr. Bushnell as a gentleman under whom, 
in my shelving days, it would have been a pleasure to work. 


Clegg’s International Directory of Booksellers, Publishers, Binders, Paper 
Makers, Printers, Agents, Book Collectors, Gc. New series, No. 2. 
“ The Librarian.” 35s. net. (Cloth, pp. 439; 84x 5%). 


I feel diffident about attempting to criticise a book such 
as this. It is rather like criticising the British Constitution 
or Mont Blanc or beer. These things have their faults—the 
Constitution is not all it ought to be, Mont Blanc may not be 
to the taste of every mountaineer, and beer is not what it was. 
But the very massiveness of these phenomena disarms the 
captious critic. And so it is with the “Famous Clegg.” It is 
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not perfect—that is, it is not complete. For example, the 
Association of Assistant Librarians is not to be found in the 
list of publishers nor do I see Billing and Sons, who printed 
at least one edition of the Forsyte Saga, among the printers 
who specialise in book production. But these are minor points 
and do not in any way alter the fact that Clegg this year is 
better than ever and is still unique. 


Shakespeare. By Felix E. Schelling. Reading with a purpose series. 
Amevican Library Association. 35c. (Paper; pp. 36; 7x5). 


This booklet, the 59th of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s “Reading With a Purpose” Series, does not lower the 
high standard of the series, although to an English reader it 
would seem rather inadequate, even within the limited scope 
of such a brief outline. One must realise of course, the diffi- 
culty under which the compiler must have worked. He has 
attempted, in the compass of 36 pages, to give some idea of 
the man Shakespeare, of his work, of his sources and of the 
England in which he lived. If the enormous bulk of litera- 
ture devoted to any one of these aspects of Shakespeare be 
considered, it is obvious that to attempt any adequate treat- 
ment of the whole gamut in such a small space is to try to get 
a quart, nay, Bass’s annual output, into a pint-pot. When to 
this great initial handicap is added the task of making this 
guide suitable to the foreign born section of the population 
of the United States, it will be realised that Mr. Schelling 
deserves the utmost charity from a reviewer. 


Reviewed in this light, his book appears to better ad- 
vantage. It gives enough information to whet the appetite 
and gives it in a simple and unaffected manner, flavoured 
perhaps rather too liberally with “uplift.” And if it does this, 
it does almost all that can be expected of it. But not quite 
all. The kernel of such an outline should, in my opinion, be 
the reading list. And Mr. Schelling’s reading list is woefully 
inadequate. It consists of five books, two of which are his 
own work, included at the request of the publishers. The 
inclusion of these two is legitimate, but the choice of the other 
three is bad. In the first place, why only five all told? Why 
nothing dealing with the sonnets? Where is a book on 
sources ? Surely this is needed, for Mr. Schelling cannot 
claim to have covered the ground. Nothing is indicated as 
worth reading on the tragedies. In fact, were I reading with 
a purpose, I should feel like swearing at Mr. Schelling for 
leading me up a very attractive garden and then, in his native 
idiom, “giving me the air.” A 
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NEWS OF THE WORLD 


Bacup (Lancs.)—I sometimes wish, when I hear the big 
bugs talking about the value of public libraries to the com- 
munity, their place in adult education and the rest of the 
antidotes to a small salary, that they would share with me the 
task of reading the sheayes of press cuttings with which I am 
bombarded by an all too zealous agency. They would get 
then some idea of how much we are valued by the community. 
It would be a rude shock to them for instance, to learn that 
the Corporation of Bacup, after sponging for sixty years on 
the local co-operative society for a library, are proposing to 
deprive their 22,000 citizens of reading facilities. These 
paragons, when informed that the co-operative society, hard 
hit by depression in the cotton trade, could no longer afford 
to do the council’s work, had the nerve to offer a grant of £150 
to enable the library to carry on. This was their answer to 
the society’s offer to give them the library if they would ac- 
commodate and staff it. That is the value of a library to at 
least one community—not quite £3 a week. 


BLACKBURN.—If this sort of thing continues, there will not 
be a library in the country that will help me to spot my 
winners. Blackburn has followed the lead given by Sheffield, 
and instead of the confidences of Captain Coe the local sport- 
ing fraternity is offered a chaste expanse of white paper. O 
Blackburn, that stonest the prophets! 


BiytH.—In July, I was rather catty about Blyth Borough 
Council. I commented on the fact that to get a grant from 
the Carnegie Trustees, they must increase the salaries of the 
librarian and her staff. This month I take my hat off 
to them. They must be Nature’s own wanglers, and optimists 
to boot (as hard as possible). They have found that to collar 
the loot from the U.K. Trust they need not increase the salary 
of the librarian from £175 per annum, or give her staff more 
than 12s. 6d. a week. All they have to do is to show that 
these unfortunate people are adequately paid already. Such 
men are wasted on a town council. They should go into the 
City and devote their talents to a really big steal. 


BouRNEMOUTH.—My apologies are due to the Bournemouth 
Libraries Committee. In this column last month, I gave the 
impression that Liverpool was first in the field with a music 
room. That is not so, for a similar room has been in existence 
at Bournemouth for a number of years. My mistake was 
made, like Samuel Johnson’s, through sheer ignorance. Will 
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the 41 kind friends who hastened to enlighten me please accept 
this as the only intimation of my gratitude and appropriate 
humiliation. 


Croypon.—It is found at Croydon that Dickens is still the 
most popular of modern novelists. The reason for this eludes 
me (please refrain from writing to say that he is the greatest 
English novelist—I know, I know) for it has been my experi- 
ence that he is only read by elderly folk and by children at the 
instance of teachers. It would be interesting to know whether 
Croydon has better taste than most towns, or whether Mr. 
Berwick Sayers has some subtle scheme that has caused this 
unusual popularity. By the way, has Mr. Wallace been told 
about this? 


Fire.—The recent appointment of Miss Grace Bonthrone 
as County Librarian of Fife, which was the subject of editorial 
comment in the last issue of the Library Assistant, is to be 
considered at a meeting of the Fife County Council at which 
letters of protest from the Library Association and from the 
Carnegie Trustees will be read, and, it is to be hoped, taken 
to heart. 


Giascow.—A Music Department has been added to the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. As I have been severely ticked 
off for my remarks about musical collections, I merely record 
the fact and hope for the best. 


Normanton (Yorks.).—The Normanton Public Libraries 
Committee is to investigate the action of the Librarian in 
withdrawing 163 books from his library without the aid of a 
sub-committee. Quite right too. If this sort of thing goes 
on there is no telling where it will end. He will be buying 
books next, before consulting the local ironmonger and his 
fellow literary experts. 


SHEFFIELD.—The fiction question has occasioned a first- 
class row in the Sheffield local papers. An anonymous gen- 
tleman has had the temerity to suggest that novels should be 
excluded altogether from the City Libraries. He naively 
points out that this would effect a great economy in the 
cost of maintaining a library system, although he does not 
stress the point that empty shelves afford the cheapest library 
yet discovered. The Chairman of the Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, a man after my own heart, has cut up “ Economy,” 
horse, foot and guns, in a series of letters which I should say 
are inspired, 
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SHorEDITcH.—The Hoxton Public Library, Pitfield Street, 
has been converted to the open access system. 


Strirtinc.—This is Mr. Treasurer Derrick introducing the 
estimates of the Stirling Public Libraries Committee: “Year 
after year, we have seen this perpetual parasite growing grad- 
ually, and it would be scandalous if we did not endeavour to 
reduce the expenditure this year.” Unhappily, I am unable 
to secure for publication the remarks of the librarian in 
answer to this effort. 


OBSERVER. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


BEDFORDSHIRE County Liprary.—Mr. G. H. Clark, Junior Assistant, 
Bethnal Green Public Library, to be Assistant, Bedfordshire County 
Library. Salary £150—£10—£180. Three L.A. Certificates. 
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